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was the Demon of riches, which he valued not, ex- 
cept so far as it was in his power to bestow them 
on that lady ;” and immediately, to prove the truth 
of his words, he produced several bags of gold, and 
others filled with diamonds and different kinds of 
precious stones, offering to stake them, one single 
throw against any thing of the most trivial value 
she might please to propose.. The lady-startled, 
and embarrassed by this declaration now refused to 
play any more, and the company knew not what to 
think of this extraordinary occurrence, when an old 
lady present, observed to the person next her, that 
he must certainly be the devil ; and that his riches, 
his appearance, his discourse, and his dexterity of 
play ; all sufficiently shewed that he was. The 
Stranger, overhearing this, profitted by the hint.— 
He assumed the air and style of a magician, al- 
luded to various circumstances which could be 
known only to the lady, spoke several foreign lan- 
guages, performed many ingenious tricks, and 
concluded by declaring, that he was come to 
demand a certain person in the company, who had 
given herself to him, and who, he protested, belong- 
ed to him; asserting, at the same time, that he 
would take her to himself, and never leave her 
more, in defiance of every obstacle. 

All eyes were now on the lady, who knew not 
what to think of this adventure ; the women trem- 
bled, the men smiled, and the genius still continu- 
ed to excite the perplexity and admiration of the 
company, This extraordinary scene lasted so long, 
that some grave personages at last arrived, who in- 
terrogated the demon and were on the.point of ex- 
orcising him. 

The Mask, however, turned every thing into ridi- 
cule with so much wit, that he had the laughter on 
his side. Atlength, when he found it was no long- 
er time for raillery, he took off his mask, which im- 
mediately, on the denouement of his extraordinary 
entertainment, excited an exclamation from the mis- 
tress of the house. In the generous stranger shie 
immediately recognized her husband ; who having 
been in Spain, had gone from thence to Peru, 
where he had made an immense fortune and re- 
turned laden with riches. He had learned on his 
arrival, that his lady was to give an entertainment 
and a masqued ball to some particular friends. An 
opportunity so favorable to disguise, inspired him 
with a wish to introduce himself without being 
known, and he had chosen the most extravagant 
dress he could meet with. The whole company, 
which in a great measure consisted of his relations 
and friends, congratulated him on his return, and 
willingly resigned to him his amiable lady whom 
he had very justly claimed as his own. 

[ Ladies’ Literary Magazine. 


‘CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 

Craxanes, uncle of Cyrus the Great, baving been 
an eye-witness of the courage, conduct, and many 
amiable qualities of his nephew, was desirous of 
giving a signal testimony of the value he had for his 
merit. Cyaxares had no male-issue, and but one 
daughter. This favorite princess he offered in mar- 
riage to Cyrus, with an assurance of the kingdom 
ef Media for her portion. Cyrus loved the prin- 











cess, had a grateful sense of it; but nevertheless 
did not think himself at liberty to accept it, till he 
had first obtained the consent of his father and mo- 
ther ; leaying therein a noble example to all future 
ages of the respectful submission and dependence 
which all children ought to show to their parents 
on the like occasion, of what age soever they be, or 
to whatever degree of power and greatness they 
may have arrived. 
é 

While Octavius was at Samds, after the famous 
battle of Actium, which made him master of the 


universe, he held a council to examine the priso- 


Among the rest, there was brought before him an 
old man named Metellus, oppressed with years and 
infirmities, disfigured with a long beard and a ne- 
glected head of hair, but especially by his clothes, 
red. 


which by his ill fortune were become very rag 


The son of this Metellus was one of the judges, 
and he had great difficulty of knowing his father in 
the deplorable condition in which he saw him.— 
At last, however, having recollected his features, in- 
stead of being ashamed to own him, he ran to em- 
brace him, crying bitterly. Afterwards, turning to- 


wards the tribunal, ‘* Cesar, says he, my father has 


to be punished, and J to be rewarded. 
I desire of you is, either to save him on my account, 
or to order me to be put to death with him.” All 
the judges were touched with compassion at this 
affecting scene; Octavius himself relented, and 
granted to old Mc tellus his life and liberty. 
a 
CHASTITY. 

Puocais, an Ionian lady, among many others, 
While the rest of 
the ladies seemed highly pleased with the king’s 


was invited to sup with Cyrus. 


wanton jests, and permitted such freedoms as were 
inconsistent with the delicacy due to a virtuous cha- 
racter, she removed at a distance and remained si- 
lent; nor would she approach nearer to join the 
company, though desired, and much importuned 
even by the king himself. Some of the officers of 
the bed-chamber attempting to pull her forward, 
she gave them a severe reprimand, protesting she 
would make the first who offered to lay hands on 
her repent their offence. Upon this, the ladies pre- 
sent upbraided her with being rude and unpolite : 


but Cyrus, though somewhat surprised, seemed 


perfectly satisfied with her behaviour, and turning | 
| in fixed astonishinent, to resume thx 


to the person who introduced her, said with a smile 
on his countenance, ‘* Don’t you perceive that this 
is the only innocent and virtuous lady in the com- 
pany ”” 

From that time the king held her in great esteem, 
loved her sincerely, and ever after called her the 
Wise Lavy. 

pod Fa 


(The humanity of the females of Africa has been | 


attested by many of the travellers through that 
country. The beautiful compliment of Lenyann, 
not only to them but to women generally, is doubt- 
less recollected by most readers ; and Mungo Park 
adopted it most cordially, having frequently found 
The 
annexed extract, from Park’s Travels, details an 
interesting incident, of which the Duchess of De- 


them * ministering angels” in hours of wo. 





The favour 


| explained to her; wh 


floor, and told me I might remain there for the night 
} 





vonshire has given a version, preserving the plain 
tive simplicity and tendespess of the original.) 


FROM PARK’S TRAVELS TA AFRICA. 

‘*T waited more than two hours without having 
an opportunity of crossing the river [Niger] ; during 
which time the people who had crossed, carried 
information to Mansong the king, that a white man 
was Waiting for a passage and was coming to sce 
him. He immediately sent over one of his chief 
men, who informed me that the king could not pos 
sibly see mé, until he knew what had brought m 


| into his country, and that I must not presume to 
ners which had been engaged in Anthony’s party.— | 


He 
therefore advised me to lodge at a distant village, 


cross the river without tlte king’s permission. 


to which he pointed, for the night; and said, that 
in the morning he would give me further instructions 
how to conduct myself. This was very discourag 
ing. 


However, as there was no remedy, [I set off 


for the village ; where I found, to my great morti- 


| fication, that no person would admit me into his 


house. I was regarded with astonishment and fear, 
and was obliged to sit all day without victuals in the 
shade of atree ; and the night threatened to be very 


uncomfortable, for the wind rose, and there Mas 


: | great appearance of a heavy rain; and the wild 
been your enemy, and I your officer; he deserves | ° PI r 5 


beasts are so very numerous in the neighborhood, 
that I should have been under the necessity of climb 


ing up the tree, and resting amongst the branch 


About sunset, however, as I was preparing to pas 
the night in this manner, and had turned mg horse 
loose that he might graze at liberty, a woman, re 
turning from the labours of the field, stopped to ob- 
serve me, and perceiving that I was weary and de 
jected, inquired into my situation, which I briefi 
hereupon, with looks of great 
compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, and 
told me to follow her. Having conducted me 


into 


her hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on the 


Finding that I was very hungry, she said sh« 


would 


procure me something to eat She accoi 


went out, and returned in a short 
fine fish, which, having caused to 
} 


embers, she 


rites of iospitality be 


ave me for supper 
ga for sup] 


upon some 


ng thus perform d toward 
stranger ' 


t eloen ¢ 


mat, and telling me I might sle« 


in distress, my worthy benefactress, px 
ing to the 
without apprehension, called to the female part 
her family, who had stood gazing on me all tne while 
ir task of s 

ning cotton, in which they continued to employ 
They light 


ened their labour by songs, one of which was com 


themselves a great part of the night. 


»osed extempore, for I was myself the subject of it. 
I : ; 
It was sung by one of the young women, the rest 


joining in asort of chorus: The air was swect and 


} plaintive, and the words, literally translated, were 


**The winds roared, and the rains fell :-— 


**The poor white man, faint and weary, came and 


these. 


“sat under our tree.—He has no mother to bring 
“him milk ; no wife to grind his corn. Chorus. 
“ Let us pity the white man; no mother has he, 
“&c, &e,” 
the reader, to a person in my situation, the circum- 
I was 


Trifling as this recital may appear to 


stance was affecting in the highest degree. 


oppressed by such unexpected kindness, and sleep 
Pr ) 
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fied from my eyes. In the morning I presented 
my compassionate landlady with two of the four 
brass buttons which remained on my waistcoat, the 


only recompense I could make her.” 

BY THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHTRE, 
The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast ; 
The white man yielded to the blast ; 
He sat him down beneath our tree, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he ; 
And ah, no wife, or mother’s care, 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 
cuorvus. 
The White Man shall our pity share ; 
edlas! no wif 


For him the milk or corn prepare 





», or mother’s care, 


Che storm is o’er, the tempest past, 
And Mercy’s voice has hush’d the blast ; 
The wind is heard in whispers low ; 
The White Man far away must go 
Sut ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the Negroes’ care. 

Go, White Man, go ;—but with thee be 

The Negroes’ wish, the Negroes’ pr Lyer, 

Remembrance of the Negrves’ care 


work, is 


worth a-place, on account of the spirit of depend- 


The following extract, from the same 
t inculcates upon the unwavering good- 
ness of the Creator; and shows that a feeling of 
despair should never be indulged under any cir- 
cumstakecs. Mr. Pank thus describes his situation, 
ifter being robbed by banditti—w» 

** | saw gryself in the midst of a vast wilderness, 
i the tijilof the rainy season ; naked and alone ; 
surrounded by savage animals, and men still more 
re I was five 





hundred miles from the nearest 














European settlement All these circumstances 
crowded at on on my recollection, and I confess, 
ut My spirits ran to fail me I considered my 

us certain, that I had no alternative, but to 

lo 1 per The influence of religion, 

ho d and supported me I reflected, that 





, = 
10 human prudence or foresight could possibly have 





verted my present sufferings. I was indeed a 

stran a stra land, yet I was still under t! 

} eye of that Providence, who has cond 
ended to call himself the stranger’s friend \t 


his moment, painful as my reflections were, t 
<traordinary beauty of a small moss, in fructifica- 
tion, irresistibly caught my eye. I mention this, to 
w from what trifling circumstances the mind 
ll ymetim s derive consolat nis te r thoug i the 


iole plant was not large: than the t yp Of one Of 


fingers, | could not contemplate the delicate con- 

ition of its roots, leaves, and capsula, without 
o. 

niration. Can that Being, thought 1, who plant- 


ed, watered, and brought to perte ction, im this ob- 





scure part of the world, a thing which appears of 


so small importance, look with unconcern upon the 
situation and sufferings of creatures formed after 


f 
l 


his own image *—Surely pot !—Reflections hke 


these would not allow me to despair, I started up, 


ind disregarding both hunger and fatigue, travelled 





forwards, assured that relief was at hand ; and 1 


was not disappointed. In a short time I came to a 
small village, at the entrance of which I overtook 
the two shepherds, who had come with me to Koo- 
ma. ‘They were much surprised to see me ; for 
they said, they never doubted that the Foulahs, when 


they had robbed, had murdered me 


DESULTORY SELECTION 











THE GHOST. 
In all ages, persons of weak intellects have be- 
lieved in apparitions : 








yet we may confidently affirm, 
that stories of ghosts are mistakes, or impositions, 
and that they may always be detected by a proper 
exercise of the mental faculty. In all relations of 
this kind, there is manifestly an endeavor to make 
the events as supernatural, wonderful, and as well 
attested as possible, to prevent the suspicion of trick, 
and to silence all objections which might be made 
to their credulity. In compliance with this cus- 
tom, we will recount a story of a ghost, which 
seems to possess all the desired requisites. 

At a town in the west of England, twenty-four 
persons were accustomed to assemble once a weck, 
Like 


wer 


to drink, smoke tobacco, and talk politics. 





the academy of Rubens at Antwerp, each m 
had his peculiar chair, and the president’s was more 


elevated than the rest. As one of the members had 
been in a dying state for some time, his chair, whilst 


When the club 


; ” 
he was absent, remained vacant 





} met on the usual night, inquiries were naturally 


made after their associate As he lived in an ad 


A a 





, x house, a particular fricnd went to inquire 


after him, and returned with the melancholy intell 
| gence that he could not survive the night Thus 
threw a gloom on the company, and all efforts to 


turn the conversation from the sad subject befor 


them were ineffectual. About midnight the doo! 
opened ; ‘ 
} dead man, walked into the room, and took his scat 


} in his accustomed chair 


and the ferm, in white, of the dying or th« 


There he remained in si 
lence, and in silence was he gazedat. The appari- 
tion continued a sufficient time in the chair to as 


sure all who were 





present of t ic reality of the s 
th he ar se, and st wkked towards the door 
which he opened as if living—went out and shut th 


door after him After 


1 long pause, some one, 
last, had the resolutk say, al only one of us 
had seen this, he would not have been believed 
but it mposs ble that so many of us « have be 
deceived.” The company, by degrees, r f 
thei p ch, and the whole conversation, as np 


l, was upon the dreadful obj u »} 


gaged their att ation They broke up, and weuat 


homag Inthe morning inc 





y juiry was made aiter then 
sick frie nd It was answered by an account of | 

| deathg whic h happened nearly about the time of 

| appearance in the club roomg There could lit 


2€ NOT er- 





doubt be foret but, Wey nothing egu 


tain than the reality of the a; - ) Ng Which had | which it was defended, the Cald 


} 
| een simultaneously seen by so many sone It 
| is unnecessary to sayg that such a story spread over 


the countryg and found credit even from infide sf 


} 
| 


when opposed to a plain factg attested by three ve 


foly in this casegall reasoning became supe rfluous 
} 


twenty witne a To assert the doctrine of the Jt 
ed laws of nature was ridic ulousy when there were 
| so many people of credit to prove that they might 
be unfixedy Years rolled on, and the story was al 
most forgotten 
One of the club was an apothecaryg In the course 
of his practice, he was called to an old woman, whose 
| business it was to attend sick person She told 


m that she could leave the world with a quiet con- 


science, but for one thing, which lay upon her mindg | spectable and nu 





*Do vou not remember My * * ” whose ghost has 
been so much talked of? T was his nurseg On the 
night of his deathy I left his room for something I 
Wantedesd am sure [had not been absent longyg but, 
at my return, [found the bed without my patient } 
He was delirious, and I feared that he had thrown 
himself out of the windows I was so frightened 
that E had no power to stir y but after some tumey to 
my great astonishmenty he entered the room, shiver 
ing and chattering, laid himself down on the bed, 
and died{ 
of his deathy I kept this a seers ty for fear of what 
might be done to mag Though I could have con 
tradicted all the story of the Khost, | dared not do ij 
I knew by what had happenedgy that it was Ae Aim 


Considering my negligence as the cause 


Se if w ho had been in the club room perhaps recol 
lecting it was the night of meeting) but tL hope God 
and the poor gentlem ufs friends will forgive mey 
and I shall die contented? 

ae 


FROM TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS 
MORILLO CALDER 
When Macbeth, the usurper, obtained posses 
sion of the Scottish throne, tradition says that he 
Of this bro 
ther was descended, in a direct line, Sir Hugh Cal 


der, who held that estat 


created his brother Thane of Cawdor 


in the fifteenth century 
Sir Hugh had one daughter, his only child, and 


having 


r no prospe. 


ot other children, she was dé 
termined to inherit the whole of his ample domain 
While vet very young, she was an object of desire 
to the needy and ambitious. John of Lorne, second 
son of the Earl of Argyle, procured information of 
the situation and circumstances of the family, and 
} 


ie resolved on carry 


ed a trusty party of his clan and followers, he found 


ing heraway. Having select 


no adithcuity in g~etting possession of the heiress of 


Calder, who was nursing at some distance from | 


father’s ancient castl Phe nurse, guessing the pu 


yose for which the child was taken, bit a jomt of her 


little finger to mark her identity, and instantly gave 
the alarm to |] father. Sir Hugh made an earl) 
Ll vigorous pursuit, and was pressing hard on a 


artv of the marauders, who had « harg of a larg 


voiler for cooking provisions. Campbell, of Inver 
| , who con led that division, saw the child 
wo ‘ ed, unless means were found to re 
turd the pursuit. He ordered his own seven sons, 
accompanied him, to invert the boiler, and to 

t to the last extremity His command was 

yeved, and the seven brothers fell in defence of 

the boiler From the extraordinary bravery with 


3 were convinced 


that the heiress was 


neath it, and consequently 
exerted all their efforts to obtain possession of the 


but b 


boiler ; hold, they found nothing there !— 


rhe main body, however, gained time to escape in 
safety, and Morillo Calder was carried to Loche Awe 
in triumph 

In the midst of the joy expressed for acquiring 
possession of so ric han heiress, Campbell, of Achan- 
breck, asked what wasrto be done if the girl died 


before she was of marriageable age’ Inverliver 
promptly replied, that she should never die so long 
as a red haired lassie was to be found on either side 
of Loche Awe. 


took plac e, is descended the present highly re 


Of the marriage which afterwards 


le family of Calder. 
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THE MEDLEY. 

A Quaker’s letter to his PWatch-maker. 

Il herewith send thee my pocket-clock, whieh 
greatly standeth in need of thy friendly correction ; 
the last time he was at thy friendly school, he was 
no ways reformed, nor even in the least benefitted 
thereby ; for I perceive, by the index of his mind, 
that he isa liar, and the trath is not in him ; that his 
motions are wavering and irregular ; that his pulses 
are sometimes yery quick, which betokeneth not 
an evén temper; at other times it waxeth slug- 
gish, (notwithstanding I frequently urge him,) 
that when he should be on his duty, as thou know- 
est his usual name denoteth, | find him slumbering 
and sleeping—or, as the vanity of human reason 
phraseth it, I catch him napping. Hence, I am in- 
duced to believe he is not right in the inward man. 
Examine him, therefore, and prove him, I beseech 





thee, thoroughly, that thou mayest, by being well 
acquainted with his inward frame and disposition, 
draw him from the error of his ways, and show him 
the path wherein he should go. It grieveth me to 
think, and when I ponder thereon, I am verily of 
opinion, that his body is foul, and the whole mass is 


corrupted. Cleanse him, therefore, with thy charm- 


ing physic, from all pollution, that he may vibrate 
and circulate according to the truth. 
him for a few days under thy care, and pay for his 


I will place 
board as thou requirest it. In thy last thou chargest 
me with one eighth of a pound, which I will pay 
when thy work deserves it. 
John, to demean thyself on this occasion with a 
right judgment, according to the gift which is in thee, 
and prove thyself a workman that need not be asham- 
ed. And when thou layest thy correcting hand on 
him, let it be without passion, lest thou drive him 
to destruction. Do thou regulate his motion for the 
time to come, by the motion of the light that ruleth 
the day, and let him learn from that unerring guide, 
the true calculation of his table and equation, and 
when thou findest him converted from the error of 
his ways, and more conformable to the above-men- 
tioned rules, then do thou send him home with a 
just bill of charges, drawn out by the spirit of mode- 
ration, and it shall be sent, in the root of all evil, to 
thee. 


1 entreat thee, friend 





FASHION. 

Louis XVI. alluding to a change in the fashion of 
head-dresses, which was brought about by the ap- 
pearance of an English beauty at Paris, said, some- 
what petulantly—“ I am, I confess, piqued to see, 
that with all my authority in this country, I have ex- 
claimed so long against high head-dresses, while no 
ene had the complaisance to lower them for me in 
the slightest degree. But now, when a mere strange 
English wench arrives with a little low head-dress, 
all the Princesses think fit to go at once from one 
extremity to another.” 


Misunderstending.—A gentleman walking with 
a lady made a miss-step and fell. The lady, feeling 
for his situation, assisted him in recovering his feet, 
observing that she was sorry for his faux pas. ‘To 
this the gallant angrily replied, “ what is that you 
say, madam, about my fore paws ?”~and immedi- 
ately made his eri¢ in a rage ! 














LINES, 
Addressed by the late lamentedLord Byronto his Lady. 
And wilt thou weep when I am low ? 
Sweet lady, speak those words again ! 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so! 
{ would not give thy bosem pain. 


My heart is sad, my hopes are gone ; 
My blood runs coldly thro’ my breast ; 
And when I perish, thou alone 
Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 





Aud yet, methinks, a gleam of peace 
Doth thro’ my cloud of anguish shine ; 
And for awhile my sorrows cease, 
To know thy heart has felt for mine ! 
Oh lady, blessed be that tear ! 
It falls for one thateannot weep : 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes uo tears can steep. 


Sweet lady ! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine ; 
But beauty’s self hath ceased to charm 

A wretch created to repine. 


| 

‘ j 

Yet-wilt thou weep when I am low ? | 

4 . | 

Sweet lady, speak those words again | } 

Yet if they grieve thee, say not so ; } 

I would not give thy bosom pain. } 

actntaililielsts 

The following Stanzas were written by Mrs. Corn- 
wall Baron Wilson, in answer to the piece called 


ed “The Hour of Death,” written by Mrs. He- 
mans. 


True—all we know must die— 
Though none can tell the exact appointed hour ; 
Nor should it cost the virtuous heart a sigh, 
Whether death crush the oak, or nip the opening 
flow’r. 


The Christian is prepared, 

Though others tremble at the hour of gloom ; 
His soul is always on his guard, 

His lamps are lighted ’gainst the bridegroom come. | 


It matters not the time, 
When we shall end our pilgrimage below ; 
Whether in youth’s bright morn, or manhood’s 
rime, 
Or when the frost of age has whiten’d o’er our brow. 


The Child that blossom’d fair, 
And leok’d so lovely on its mother’s breast, 
(Fond source of many a hope, and many a pray’r!) 


Whymurmur that it sleeps where all at last must rest? 


Snatch’d from a world of wo, 

(Where they must suffer most, who longest dwell !) 
It vanished lie a flake of early snow, 

That melts int@e sea, pureas from Heaven it fell! 


The youth whose pulse beats high, 

Eager through glory’s brilliant course to run : 
Why should we shed a tear or breathe a sigh, 
That the bright goal is gained—the prize thus early 

won 


Unstained by many a crime, 
Which to maturer years might owe their birth ; 
In summer’s earliest bloom, in morning’s prime, 
How blest are they who quit this chequered scene 
of earth ! 


And shall no tear be paid 
To her the new made Bride, the envied fair ; 
On whose fond heart Death’s withering hand is 


laid, z 
~<a each pulse of bliss Hymen had waken’d 
there 


The happy slumberer sunk in calm repose 


And ’scap’d those chilling blights the heart too ofte) 











Joy scatter’d roses, while 


In Death’s embrace—e’er love withdrew hissmile. 





knows. 


Yes! all we know must die— 


Since none can tell the exact appointed hour, 


Why need it cost the virtuous heart a sigh, 


Whether death crush the oak, or nip the openin; 


flow’r? 





FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. ; 
THE GIPSY’S WARNING. 
Mark yonder hag that mutters as she goes ¢ 
She deals ig charms—can read the Book of Fate, 


And tell thd future with unerring skill ; 


On: of the Gipsy tribe, whom maids consult, 
When silver spoons are mussing—or when Love 
Beats an alarum in their tender heart 


Beneath yon hedge I saw them stand, 
The Gipsy held the maiden’s hand ; 
And as its lines she paused to trace, 
She gaz’d upon an anxious face. 

I mark’d them both, the moon was hig! 
And pure and cloudless was the sky 
And as I listened in the shade, 

The Sybil thus address’d the maid. 


; 


Maiden, thou would’st have told to th 
The secret of thy destiny ; 

Then on this palm now plac’d in mis 
For thee I'll read each mystic line. 
’Tis a fair hand—a fairer one 

These aged eyes ne’er gaz’d upon ; 
But, ah! these signs too well bet 
That clouds will cross thy summe 





This is the line of hope—and this 
Shall be the mark of love and 
But that it ends abruptly heres 

Oh ! maiden thou hast much to fear 
A dark ey’d man wiil cross thy way, 
Thy guileless bosom to betray g 

And he wiil use his honied tongue 
To win thee—beautiful and young 5 


bliss, 


Maiden—what means that beding sigh ? 

Chou hast already met his eye 

Thy ear hath drunk his sseeall swect, 
‘conscious of their deep deceit 

1 see *tis so—thy cheek is P ale, 

Thou dost not like to hear the tal 

But thou his proffer’d love must spur 

Or thine will mect a base return ! 

Thou hast a pure and polish’d br« 

Tis lovely in the moonlight now ; 

‘Fhou hast an eye beneath whose lid 

rhe softest light of love is hid : 

So much the worse, for I can trace 

Upon that pure and polish’d plac« 

Whose whiteness shames the feath’ry snow, 

Ere yet it touches earth below, 

Impassion’d thoughts—fond hopes and feelings, 

A soul aw uy to Love’s revealings ; 

A heart that doated and believed ! , 

Was ruined=awretchedeeand deceived ! 

Weep not--weep not—but steel thy soul 

Against deceitful Love’s control ¢ 

His power once rooted in thy breastg 

Then farewell happiness and reste 

Maidenany skill can only see 

Thus far into thy destiny ¢ 

The rest remains conceal’d from view, 

Behind yon canopy of blue@® 

The Gipsy paus’d«=the maiden sigh’d, 

A heaving sigh she turn’d to hidg 

Then slow and sadly bent her way 

To yon low tenement of clay» 

While mutt’ring words of magic power, 

The Sybil sought her woody bower ; 

And gto cheat the fleeting time, 

M my sad feelings into rhymes G.L. A. 


